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Roads to Peace in 1951 | 


Moderator Denny: 

| Good evening, neighbors. We are 
wery happy to be the guests this 
evening of the Rochester Institute 
bf International Affairs. This im- 
oressive Organization, sponsored by 
‘ive outstanding civic institutions, 
symbolizes the Town Hall ideal 
nm this city of nearly half a million 
ceople. 


Rochester is known throughout 
e€ country as a great industrial 
enter for the manufacture of op- 
teal instruments, men’s clothing 
‘ed photographic equipment. 
Here in this beautiful Eastman 
Vheater we’re about to discuss a 
uestion of tremendous concern to 
~ery human _ being—especially 
hose who are facing death every 
eur in Korea. As we try to find 
ne right roads to peace tonight 
~s well for us to remember that 
oe shooting war against aggression 
as already started and colossal 
penditures in terms of money 
d disrupted lives have already 
een undertaken in preparation for 
World War III. 


We charge our honored guests 
ad every listener within reach of 
r voices with the gravest re- 
consibility for finding answers 
aat will put our feet on the road 
» a just and honorable peace. We 
n0w that we can have peace to- 
orrow on the aggressor’s terms. 
ut since we are determined not 
follow that road, what road is 
cen to us? Should we drop atomic 
ombs on our obvious enemy and 
uve done with it? Surely experi- 
ce has taught us that this is no 
ad to peace. Can we hide securely 
bhind our national boundaries and 
t the rest of the world take 
‘re of itself? We appear to have 
andoned this road as much as 


some of us would prefer it to any 
other. Mankind has never in all 
history faced such a difficult and — 
complex problem. While there is 
still time, then, let us reason to- 
gether, in hope and prayer, that 
we may find a right road to peace 
in 1951. 


We'll hear first from one of 
America’s ablest journalists who 
has devoted her life to the study 
of world affairs, particularly on the 
European continent, and whose syn- 
dicated column is read throughout 
this country. We are happy to wel- 
come back to our Town Hall plat- 
form Miss Dorothy Thompson. 


Miss Thompson: 

Mr. Denny and fellow Amer- 
icans. There’s no blueprint for per- 
petual peace, because no blueprint 
can ever contain the wisdom and 
passions and follies of the human 
mind. But the road on which we 
are embarking is not, I fear, the 
road to peace, but, more likely, the 
road to war. That policy is to at- 
tain peace by deterring—deterring 
the Soviet Union, Communism, and 
all possible aggressors wherever 
they may be—by the threat of over- 
whelming military force. For this 
we are creating an army of three 
and a half million men, putting 
the American economy on a war 
footing, and, in fact, turning the 
nation into a gigantic war machine. 
For this we plan to garrison Amer- 
ican troops in Europe and prepare 
to send them anywhere else that 
the President may think their 
presence will deter, and if not, 
punish. For this we are pepping 
up the European nations to divert 
their money, manpower, and pro- 
duction to armies and arms. And 
this we are doing, not for real 
war, but for a hypothetical war. 


x 


Such a condition, as I see it, 
cannot endure ad infinitum. No 
free nation can remain on a war 
footing forever. The price would 
be a permanent garrison state. 
Therefore, one of two things, as I 
see it, must happen. Either there 
will be a popular revolt to dis- 
solve the whole policy—and open 
the way to chaos and possibly to 
communism—or we must, sooner or 
later, try to bring on war and thus 
give a purpose and a foreseeable 
end to the mobilization—if there 
could be any end to such a war. 
And there are other means of 
bringing on war beside direct ag- 
gression. 

The people of this country are 
being sold a semi-garrison state of 
unlimited duration in the name of 
Peace. The creators of this policy 
are doubtless sincere. But all human 
experience proves them wrong. 

Only one argument could be 
logically advanced for this mobili- 
zation, namely, that we are build- 
ing strength to support a peace 
settlement. But what settlement? 
Can General Romulo, or Mr. 
Foster, or anybody tell us? Noth- 
ing has been projected beyond 
deter or stop. The American people 
are thus again being asked to com- 
mit everything they have to an un- 
defined objective. But.the reason we 
have no peace is because we have 
already done that once. 


The way to seek peace is to seek 
solutions, not universal solutions, 
but solutions for those issues, in 
those places, where tensions are 
most acute. A general war does not 
break out all over the place. It be- 
gins in a certain place, over a cer- 
tain issue. In Europe the greatest 
danger spot is in a divided Ger- 
many. But the United States has 
never put forth one single pro- 
posal regarding Germany which 


’ 
could conceivably be acceptabl 
to any Russian government, Sovie 

¢ 
or otherwise. 


I have been asked whether I be 
lieve Germany can be integrate 
into a united Europe. If that mean 
into a European system, militar 
system, hostile to Russia, I shouk 
say to attempt to do it would mos 
likely cause war. But until ou 
government reveals what safe anc 
reasonable settlement we ate aim 
ing for, until it suggests, for in 
stance, how we might remove ; 
united Germany as a bone of con 


‘tention, I think we should not giv 


it any war powers because a govern 
ment that has decided that no peac 
settlement is possible is a govern 
ment that has settled for war. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank, you, Dorothy Thompson 
Our next speaker, Mr. William C 
Foster, is Paul Hoffman’s successo 
as Administrator of Economic Co 
operation Administration, who ha 
just returned from an inspectior 
tour of Western Europe, where hi 
made firsthand inspections of con 
ditions in the Marshali Plan are: 
and this is his first statement t 
the American people since his re 
turn. Mr. Foster left a successfu 
business to serve the governmen 
during World War II where h 
was first a member and chairmai 
of the Purchase Policy Advisor 
Committee of the War Departmen 
and the Director of the Purchase 
Division of the Army Servic 
Forces. Following other governmen 
service, he became Under Secre 
tary of Commerce until he joine 
ECA and assumed his present pos 
as Administrator last year. W 
are also happy to welcome to Tow 
Meeting, Mr. William C. Foster. 


Mr. Foster: 


Mr. 


Denny, friends of Tow 


(Meeting. I have just returned from 
France, Italy and Western Ger- 
many. There I found people ask- 
ing, as they do here, “Is war 
inevitable?” I don’t feel that it is. 
Unlike Miss Thompson, I believe 
pur present policy of building 
’trength in the free world will 
preserve peace. War creates prob- 
gems more difficult to solve than 
‘those out of which war grew. 
herefore, knowing that war is not 
t solution we should use our in- 


selligence to explore other roads. 
| 
| There are a number of such 


roads. Any discouragement with 
ine uneasiness of the present peace 
ould be tempered with gratitude 
that there are these other roads. 
*robably General Romulo will lay 
izess on the actions of the United 
Nations. His dedicated service to 
inat body is known to all. 


But my particular responsibility 
5s with the economic road. It is 
ny conviction that economic prog- 
ss and adjustments can lubricate 
nany of the frictions that cause 
var. I believe that the Marshall 
"ian, by helping to accelerate the 
ecovery of Western Europe, has 
ot only brought a better, more 
opeful life to 270 million people, 
ut has also kept them free of 
he Kremlin’s domination. It has 
qus provided internal security. The 
Marshall Plan, in assisting the de- 
elopment of new agricultural re- 
ources, of vast new power projects, 
tee] mills, and other industrial 
acilities, can also help to build 
ecurity against forces from with- 
ut. 

The question was asked, “What 
re the Europeans doing to match 
ur aid under the Atlantic Pact?” 
he answer is ‘‘a great deal.” Some 
eople question Europe’s will to 
irvive. But Europe has given her 
-ply to that in the way she has 


worked to recover. Europe is now 
producing industrial goods at a 
rate more than 40 per cent above 
pre-war levels. Agriculture has also 
shown a notable improvement. 
Thus far Europeans have matched 
us in degree of rearmament. De- 
spite their lower per capita income 
they are devoting about the same 
part of their national income to 
arms as we are. France and Eng- 
land have about the same ratio of 
troops per thousand of popula- 
tion as we have. 


Of course we are stepping up 
our efforts and the question is 
whether our European allies will 
keep pace. General Eisenhower has 
expressed the opinion that they 
will. I agree. 

There is one point that requires 
hammering home. The countries 
of Western Europe were grieviously 
wounded by the war. They are just 
now recovering. If they are to add 
the burdens of a full scale re- 
armament to their present econo- 
mies they are going to need our 
help. Only from North America 
can they obtain the foods, raw 
materials and machines they require 
if they are to sustain this new 
burden, But a relatively small 
amount of aid from us will be 
multiplied by the Europeans into 
a mighty addition to the free world 
strength. 

Remember, it is the Europeans 
and the Asians who will do the 
biggest part of the job, not our- 
selves. Every dime we invest brings 
about fifty cents worth of invest- 
ment and effort on the part of 
those we help. This road building 
is economically sound and, I be- 
lieve, a sure highway to peace. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you very much, Mr. 
Foster. Our next speaker is among 


the most versatile of men and is 
widely known and admired here 
in the city of Rochester. He served 
as Gen. MacArthur’s Aide-de-camp 
on Bataan, Corregidor and in Aus- 
tralia. He headed ‘the Philippine 
delegation to the United Nations 
Conference in San Francisco, and 
was elected President of the fourth 
regular session of the General As- 
sembly in September, 1949. He is 
now Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
of the Republic of the Philippines 
and head of the Philippine dele- 
gation to the United Nations As- 
sembly. In his spare time he has 
written four books, and has just 
finished his fifth, a novel to be 
called The United which is to be 
published in June. 


Well, General, which road to 
peace do you advocate? We are 
happy to welcome you to our plat- 
form. 


Gen. Romulo: 


Mr. Denny and friends. Miss 
Thompson believes that it is all 
right to build up strength for 
peace provided there is a definite 
peace program to aim at. She claims 
there, is no such peace program. 


I cannot speak of the peace pro- 
gram of the United States but I 
think I can speak of the peace 
program of the United Nations. 
That peace program consists in 
an attempt to remove the socio- 
economic causes of war and to 
settle disputes by peaceful means. 
In the meantime, the United Na- 
tions must build up sufficient 
strength to discourage or repel ag- 
gression as it is now doing in 
Korea. Don’t you agree, Miss 
Thompson, that this is a reason- 
able way of meeting the problem 
of war at the present time? 


Mr. Foster gives credit to the 
Marshall Plan for having provided 


the foundation on which the secur 
ity of Western Europe against ag 
gression has been built. He call 
it the economic road. Most think 
ing people will agree with Mr 
Foster. Do you think, Mr. Foster 
that a similar effort in Asia woul 
be equally effective? 


May I add to Mr. Foster’s econo 
mic road two more roads—th 
ancient road of the balance o 
power and the new road of th 
United Nations. At the moment 
we are trying to follow both roads 
On the one hand, we are usin; 
the United Nations as an instru 
ment for the pacific settlement o 
disputes, as a weapon for re 
pelling aggression, as a tool fo 
removing the causes of war, an 
as a forum for organizing work 
opinion in support of these objec 
tives. On the other hand, we hav 
also resorted to the older metho« 
of maintaining peace through a: 
equilibrium between the grea 
world power blocs. 


This we have done through 
loophole in-the Charter of th 
United Nations—and this answer 
the question asked at the begir 
ning of this forum, “How can th 
United Nations wage war again: 
one of its permanent members witk 
out destroying the Unite 
Nations ?”—a loophole which mait 
tains “the inherent right of it 
dividual or collective self-defens 
if an armed attack occurs again: 
a member of the United Nations. 
and which recognizes ‘the existent 
of regional arrangements or agei 
cies for dealing with such matte: 
relating to the maintenance of i 
ternational peace and security ; 
are appropriate for regional action. 
Though these provisions were 
concession to existing treaties | 
regional defense, it was intends 
in San Francisco that such alliance 


rould be utilized only for enforce- 
nent action by and within the 
ramework of the United Nations. 


|The expansionist ambitions of the 
jviet Union have negated this 
itiginal purpose. In repelling the 
viet-inspired and Soviet-supported 
ct of aggression in Korea, the 
Jnited Nations has been com- 
ielled to abandon, for a while, 
\s primary method of pacific settle- 
went and to call into play its, as 
et undeveloped, resources for en- 
hecement action to restore peace. 
jrtunately, these resources are be- 
eg rapidly developed. 


‘Our hopes for peace must rest 
nm’ the time being upon the 
ppacity of the United Nations to 
evelop sufficient power to dis- 
turage aggression anywhere in the 
cerld. Once this is achieved, 
raited Nations can revert to its 
rimary function of maintaining 
eace through adjustment, compro- 
|ise and accommodation. And this, 
iiss Thompson, is the United Na- 
yoRs’ way. 


9aderator Denny: 

"Thank you, General Carlos P. 
ymulo. Now gentlemen you and 
iiss Thompson would probably 
xe to have a discussion up here 
sound the microphone before we 
ike the questions from this splen- 
td Rochester audience. Miss 
|aompson ? 

|Miss Thompson: Well, I would 
ke to comment on something 
‘eneral Romulo said and ask a 
aestion. You see, General, I think 
2 are having war in Korea, not 
race. Although we live in a very 
cange world — very strange se- 
antics, where we manage to call 
far peace, and peace war, one of 
‘e things that makes things very 
infusing—I think we are having 
ac in Korea, not peace, and I 


think that this war was essentially 
caused by the intolerable division 
of the country into two parts, with 
one great power backing one part 
and another great power backing 
the other. 


Now, precisely that situation and 
in an even more exaggerated form 
exists in Germany today and is 
the chief danger to peace in Eu- 
rope. I would like to ask—how 
would you, General Romulo, or 
the United Nations propose to 
change that situation short of war? 


Gen. Romulo: Miss Thompson, 
the United Nations Charter as we 
signed it in San Francisco is not 
foolproof: It has its shortcomings 
and its defects but it is an evolving 
and developing constitution. The 
fifth session of the General As- 
sembly has just shown that that 
constitution, that charter, can de- 
velop. We showed it when we 
approved the Acheson Plan which 
enables the General Assembly to 
act when the Security Council is 
paralyzed. Now you mention the 
case of Korea where you say there 
is war and not peace. Precisely, 
in Korea what the United Nations 
is trying to do is to prevent the 
extension of that war by showing 
that aggression does not succeed. 
And that is the function of the 
United Nations, now —to repel 
aggression in order that we may 
not have a world war. 

Mr. Foster: I’d like to ask Miss 
Thompson whether the semi- 
garrison state and the all-out war 
is really what she means. It seemed 
to me that three and half million 
people, which is our objective in a 
military sense, is not the all-out 
mobilization as we understood it 
in the last war. I think, therefore, 
the loads that you are predicting 
and the ultimate end, which you 
have also predicted, may not be 


quite as imminent as you said. In 
fact, I think we can stand this for 
a long time, as long as we can con- 
tinue to build strength against 
aggression within and without. 


Miss Thompson: Mr. Foster, | 
don’t want to exaggerate anything 
but an army of three and a half 
million is a gigantic army and 
that’s an army of three and a half 
million new trainees with fourteen 
million already trained veterans in 
reserve. Now the moment one be- 
gins building that kind of an army 
there is an immediate result. That 
is to say, that your opponent im- 
mediately tries to build up and 
overtop your strength. 


I don’t know what the Russian 
Army may be but, whatever it is, 
they will certainly try, as oppo- 
nents, to overtop that strength and 
that is an armaments race. In the 
whole of human history every 
armaments race so far has ended in 
war. And _ furthermore, when 
armaments races of that kind start, 
the opponent will always strike at 
the time when he considers it to 
be to his greatest advantage. I see 
no reason to think that the Rus- 
sians, who obviously fear—and, I 
think, with some reason—the build- 
ing up of an immense armed force 
in Europe on a close frontier, I 
see no reason to think, that they’re 
going to give us three or four 
years to build to this peak. I don’t 
know. Now I am not against 
strength, mind you, but I want to 
know what they intend to do with 
that strength and I asked very 
specific questions. What do you 
intend to propose about Germany? 
That’s a very reasonable question. 
And so far not one single person 
has made any kind of a statement, 
that, as I say, any Russian govern- 
ment could possibly accept. 


Mr. Foster: My business is eco- 
nomic recovery, Miss Thompson. 


I think that if we can help Wester 
Germany to recover economicall 
if we can integrate Western Ge: 
many economically into Wester 
Europe, we can find a place fe 
that part of it. If, politically, w 
can work out!a unification I woul 
be very happy. That is) a politicz 
negotiation which I have no pai 
in, but I do know the improve 
ments in Germany, I do know thei 
leaning in Western Germany t 
ward the West, I do believe tha 
with that strength we can buil 
strength and I will tell you m 
opinion of the three and a hal 
million people — a defensiv 
strength strong enough so that w 
will not be attacked. 


Gen. Romulo: It is not for th 
Philippines to make a proposal o 
Germany for the United States. 

Miss Thompson: Why not? 

Gen. Romulo: And it not m 
province, Miss Thompson, to di 
fend the foreign policy of th 
United States. But don’t you thin 
that the real problem _ befoi 
America is not whether it is wi: 
er unwise to build up sufficier 
military strength but whether tk 
United States is doing enough 1 
meet the danger of war by oth 
than military means? 

Miss Thompson: Well, I mig! 
say that it is not the business « 
Miss Thompson to suggest a fo 
eign policy, but I’ve been doir 
it for the last twenty years and r 
one has paid the slightest attentic 
to me and that’s one reason we’ 
where we are. 

Now I think there is a co 
ceivable solution for the Germ 
problem and that it lies just 2 
the way we are doing it. I dor 
think it has anything to do, M 
Foster, with economics as suc 
The fact is that this is a divid 
country and the fact is that bo 
the West and the East are terrifi 


est this country, with its great 
jotentialities, should become part 
if the military system of one or 
he other. The West can’t endure 
hat the Soviets should get it and 
he Soviets can’t endure that the 
West should get it. Now if you— 
ind with very good reason on both 
ides—now if you pose the ques- 
‘on there, the answer seems to be 
Kplicit, neither of them must get 
_and Germany must be made a 
eutral island of peace. That means 
| may have a military establish- 
gent of its own, but only like the 
wis, to protect its own neutral- 
y. It must not be allowed to 
take any military alliances, nor 
aduct its soldiers into any army, 
or allow any military bases on its 
pil. It must only be able to pro- 
“<t its own neutrality. 
if that doesn’t satisfy the Rus- 
ans—which is the proposition I 
could make to them — if that 
vesn’t satisfy the Russians, I’d 
ter them a pact of aid in case 
any future attack upon them 
om Germany. And if that doesn’t 
tisfy them, I’d know they didn’t 
ant peace. But until you make 
proposition which is fair to 
erybody, which protects both the 
viet Union, the Atlantic Com- 
unity, and Germany, you are not 


making a political proposition at 
all. You're just talking. 

Romulo: My question is 
for Mr. Foster. Would you say, 
Mr. Foster, that some sort of a 
Marshall Plan in Asia would be 
equally effective in providing a 
foundation for Asian _ security 
against aggression? “d 

Mr. Foster: General Romulo, the 
conditions, are somewhat different. 
As you know, we are already 
Operating in Southeast Asia and 
the Far East. We have six mis- 
sions out there. Western Europe 
is an industrial area, the Far East 
is largely an agricultural area. 
They do not need the commodities 
they needed in Western Europe. 
They do need a great deal of 
technical assistance. With com- 
paratively few dollars from the 
United States I believe we can 
make a great contribution to 
building strength, at least against 
internal aggression—strength which 
will give the people hope, which 
will give them better living con- 
ditions, more food and a great 
improvement in their life as it 
now exists. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Foster. Now we are 
going to take some questions from 
the audience. 


Gen. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Man: Miss Thompson, do you 
1 that in a time of such world 
sis we should just wait, with- 
t any preparation for defense, 
til a clear objective is defined 
this nation? 

Miss Thompson: 1 don’t think 
should wait without any proper 
sparation for defense. I think 
tthe way we demobilized our 
ire defense force after the war 


was over, in ten minutes as it 
were, before we even had any 
peace was perfectly scandalous and 
I think that the politicians of this 
United States should apologize to 
the American people for it. But I 
do not believe that ever a political 
program should be made sub- 
servient to military strategy. Mil- 
itary strategy must be the instru- 
ment for achieving a political goal, 


and not a political goal the instru- 
ment of military strategy. And 
whenever that happens we have 
not only got war but we, have got 
war on very bad terms. We are 
unable to think of anything to 
say except unconditional surrender. 


Now I have asked ‘some very 
simple questions—how do you pro- 
pose, what do you think it is 
conceivable to do, to peacefully 
settle the German problem ?—and 
if when anyone asks that question, 
day in and day out, one receives 
nothing but silence, then I think 
it’s time to push our political lead- 
ers to do a little more thinking 
and a little less arming. 


Lady: Mr. Foster, what did you 
mean by saying that a small in- 
vestment on our part would buy a 
great contribution from Europe for 
free world strength? 

Mr. Foster: I referred to the 
multiplier effect which our dollars 
have in Europe. We give only 
those commodities, or that equip- 
ment, which is needed to complete 
a project. In the field of electric 
power, for instance, there have 
been great improvements, great 
additions, to the present capacity. 
The generators from the United 
States, perhaps, were five per cent 
of the total completed value of the 
project when it was done. There- 
fore, through our five per cent 
contribution we have made _ pos- 
sible an over-all contribution of a 
hundred per cent. In that same 
way, in building military strength, 
we can, through a small contribu- 
tion here, obtain the benefit of the 
contributions of free Europe and 
the over-all total is much more 
than we alone could make. 

Man; A question for General 
Romulo. Would not advocacy by 
the United States of the idea of 
transforming the United Nations 
into a limited form of world gov- 


Gen. Romulo: Well, of course 
as you very well know, I hav 
advocated a limited form of worl 
government. I believe that th 
United Nations should eventuali 
develop into a limited form © 
world government, and so I agre 
entirely with you in your remark: 


Lady: Miss Thompson, weren 
you for stopping Hitler at th 
Rhineland to prevent a big wai 
and aren’t we now doing the sam 
thing in Korea to prevent a bi 
wat? 

Miss Thompson: 1 was for stoj 
ping Hitler in the Rhineland be 
fore he marched into the Rhin 
land at all, by a demonstration o 
the part of the French alone thi 
they intended to stand by tk 
treaty which he had signed. Stoj 
ping anybody after he has starte 
a war, of course, means going | 
war. It’s not even a deter police 
Then it becomes a stop and puni: 
policy. Now, of course, we hay 
never had any treaty with Sou 
Korea, and, furthermore, only 
few months before we went in 
Korea, the Secretary of State | 
this country, twice, on two occ 
sions, and Senator Connally <« 
another, stated outrightly that v 
considered South Korea no « 
sential part of American defen: 
In other words, we practically ga 
them a green light sign. Now 
don’t think that was bright. I thi 
we should at least have kept sti 

Gen. Romulo; Let us not forg 
that South Korea was born und 
the aegis of the United Stat 
The Republic of South Korea w 
created by a resolution sponsor 
by the United States in the Unit 
Nations. If the United States h 
not intervened in Korea wl 
prestige would you have had 1 
in Asia when you had abandor 
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ernment strengthen the peac 
forces in the world? 


ally, a friend, a creation of the 
nited States ? 


Man; My question is addressed 
Mr. Foster. Why should the 
nited States continue to send 
ge sums of money to European 
untries which are in turn selling 
ese goods to communist con- 
illed satellites ? 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Foster, I be- 
ve that’s what the lawyers call a 
ding question. 


Mr. Foster: Well, 1 would ques- 
n the facts. It is perfectly true 
st Western Europe continues to 
1 some goods to Eastern Europe. 
ey are not the goods which we 
- supplying to Western Europe, 
evever, and the reason they are 
iinuing to ship some goods to 
stern Europe is because that is 
- only way that they are able to 

additional food, additional 
‘ber, additional commodities, 
ich we are unable or unwilling 
supply them. For that reason 
Europe, unless we are to put 
fron Curtain this side of the 
sing Iron Curtain we must 
yy a certain amount of trade. 
e trade, however, is controlled 
the sense that Western Europe 
not shipping goods to Eastern 
‘ope of a nature that will con- 
ute substantially to the build- 
up of military strength in East- 
Europe. 


% 


ady: Gen. Romulo. If there 
uld be a war on the continent 
Asia—which God forbid!—do 
think that the Japanese people 
their government and the in- 
trialists would be willing to 
lertake a second invasion of 
na? Would they be dependable 
2s of the United States? 
ren, Romulo; That is not a fair 
stion to ask of a Filipino. And 
vould rather not answer that 
stion. 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you. I think 
that’s quite right. Remember that 
Gen. Romulo’s country was in- 
vaded by the Japanese and suf- 
fered greatly at the hands of the 
Japanese working under the Jap- 
anese War Lords and the govern- 
ment that we defeated. Would 
any other member of the panel 
care to answer that question. Miss 
Thompson ? 


Miss Thompson: 1 don't think 


so. 
Mr. Denny: Mr. Foster. 
Mr. Foster: I'm afraid not. 


Mr. Denny: No? Your question 
goes unanswered, but don’t forget, 
that it was hardly an appropriate 
question to ask Mr. Romulo. I’m 
sure you meant no harm by it, 
however. Let’s take another ques- 
tion for General Romulo. 


Man: Gen. Romulo, you speak 
of United Nations’ action in Korea 
yet the United States is almost 
alone in opposing the aggressor. It 
seems as if the United States is 
bearing the brunt alone and the 
United Nations aren’t united. 


Gen. Romulo: Well, that’s a 
good question. It is not true that 
the United States is alone in 
Korea. There are other nations 
there. There are nine nations with 
troops in Korea. I can mention 
some of them—I can mention all 
of them. There is the Philippines 
with troops in Korea, Thailand, 
Turkey, Greece, United Kingdom, 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia. 
But don’t forget that this experi- 
ment of collective security is just 
beginning. This is the first time 
that the world sees an experiment 
on collective security. We begin 
in a small way. If this succeeds, 
as I hope and pray it will succeed, 
then we'll see other nations jump- 
ing on the band wagon. 


/ 


Lady: A question for Miss 
Thompson. Surely the Russian 
people don’t want war any more 
than we do. Don’t you feel that 
it’s very important to reach them 
and how can they express their 
will in this matter? 


Miss Thompson: Well, I agree 
with the questioner that the Rus- 
sian people don’t want war any 
more than any other people. No- 
body wants war. And one thing, I 
feel that our policy has failed very 
greatly in not taking a peace offen- 
sive in words. We have left that 
initiative to the Russians, and I 
must say they are doing it very 
brilliantly. Despite the fact that 
millions of people in the world 
believe that what they do is fraud- 
ulent, if the Russians are fraud- 
ulent, that still is no reason why 
we should not take the peace offen- 
sive. But you see the way you 
reach people is by proclaiming a 
policy and then backing it up— 
not by just arguing for peace. 
Everybody is against sin, but we 
must make some specific proposals 
likely to bring peace. 


Lady: Mr. Foster. If we follow 
the Hoover Plan could our 
economy continue to operate if we 
were to lose our European allies? 


Mr. Foster: No, it could not. We 
depend on many other nations in 
the world for many of our basic 
industries. If we were to lose 
Europe, we would lose the other 
sources of raw materials and it 
would be impossible for the United 
States to continue as a strong in- 


dustrial nation. 
é 


Man: General Romulo, why dra 
eighteen-year-olds in this count 
now when experienced Chine: 
Nationalists on Formosa can f 
sent to Korea? 


Mr. Denny: Vm sorry that que 
tion should be for two progran 
behind us. We discussed that tw 
or three weeks ago. Next questic 
for General Romulo? 


Gen. Romulo: And that invotv 
domestic policy. 


Mr. Denny: Yes. 


Lady: General Romulo, what 
the life expectancy of the Unite 
Nations? If communistic gover 
ments retire what will be the pos 
tion of the United Nations ther 


Gen. Romulo: If the comm 
nistic nations retire I hope t 
United Nations will continue. 
you ask me what is the life e 
pectancy of the United Nations | 
us hope it is forever. 


Mr. Thank you ve 
much. General Romulo, I dor 
want to take over your prerogativ 
there but I expect the life of t 
United Nations depends upon t 
faith of the people in the Unit 
Nations throughout the worl 
does it not? 


Denny: 


Gen. Romulo: Correct. 


Mr. Denny: All right. I want 
thank you and Dorothy Thomps 
and William C. Foster for yo 
splendid contribution to our thir 
ing on ihis subject. Plan to 
with us next week and every we 
at the sound of the Crier’s Be 
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BEHIND THE 


CRIER’S BELL 


‘On this page we take you “behind the scenes” of America’s Town 
eeting. We will welcome your questions about the program and you 
egestions on what phases interest you most. 


* 

[Thousands of Town Meeting 
aS write in each year to tell us 
py ve. been regular listeners from 

2 very first broadcast. Some 
them recall the first program 

| May 30 (Memorial Day), 
345, when Lawrence Dennis, A. 

| Muste, Norman Thomas and 
symond Moley discussed the 
sestion “Which Way America— 
‘scism, Communism, Socialism or 
emocracy?” Others remember 
faey Hillman’s debate with 
Kizge James A. Emery on the 
xstion, “Will the Demands of 
ceanized Labor Promote  Re- 
mery?” Others refer to the lively 
ceussions between General Hugh 
iason and the old ‘curmudg- 
a,’ Harold Ickes, who also 
teed horns with publisher Frank 
(Gannett in a discussion of free- 
wm of the press which filled the 
jiorial pages of the country with 
rament for weeks afterward. 
Hew have forgotten the furor 
tred up by the _ President’s 
ypreme Court proposals and the 
r-and-a-half discussion over 
, Meeting six days later in 
iich speakers in three cities— 
w York, Washington and Chi- 
co—answered questions of the 
dience in Town Hall, New York. 
t was February 11, 1937. More 
12,000 letters piled in after 
t program. 

Dthers write in to recall the 
tht Wendell Willkie rose as a 
cener in the audience (January 
1941) on the eve of his trip 
England and declared his sup- 
ct of President Roosevelt’s lend- 


‘The above is a condensation of one of 
(‘Good Evening, Neighbors,”’ 
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lease plan. How many of these 
programs do you remember? 

Although not the first discus- 
sion program, America’s Town 
Meeting was the first forum to 
have audience participation and 
it was the first to refer to its 
chairman as Moderator. Wishing 
to increase its New York audience, 
it inaugurated the practice of 
bringing to the program interest- 
ing personalities from all over the 
country who had written interest- 
ing letters: a filling station at- 
tendant from South Dakota; a 
mother of eight children who was 
active in civic affairs in Chicago; 
a high school gitl who had written 
four brilliant poems, addressing 
one to each of the four speakers 
on a Town Meeting she had just 
heard; a boarding-house keeper 
from LaFayette, Indiana. Do you 
remember? 

Then came the plans for the 
*Round-the-World Town Meeting 
when more than 23,000 Town 
Meeting listeners contributed $66,- 
000 to send Town Meeting around 
the world. 

From May 30, 1935, through 
May 30, 1950, 614 Town Meetings 
were broadcast with a total of 
1,403 speakers and visible audi- 
ences totaling well over a million 
persons. 

This is only the beginning. Town 
Meeting’s audience continues to 
grow in this country; it is being 
emulated in five other nations; and 
Town Meeting is only one part—a 
vital part—of the Town Hall 
Movement. 


the many informative articles appearing 


the 15th anniversary publication of Town Meeting. 
vies are still available at one dollar each and can be ordered from Town Hall, 


THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 
“HOW CAN WE STOP RISING PRICES?” 


Program of February 20 


Speakers 


Mr. Michael V. DiSalle, Mr. Walter P. Reuther and 
Mr. Herschel D. Newsom 


* 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's brox 


cast as space allows. 


You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and cc 


The letters should be mailed to Department A, Town Hall, New York 18, N.) 


not later than Thursday following the program. 


publish any letters or comments received. 


It is understood that we m 


REBUTTAL 


Mr. DiSalle said that price and 
wage controls were not put into 
effect sooner because the people 
were opposed to controls. If I 
am not mistaken, Congress gave 
the President the power to impose 
such controls long before last fall’s 
election, and since there was no 
great outcry by the people against 
for 


their elected 


granting such powers to the Presi- 


representatives 


dent, it would seem that it was 
the politicians who were opposed 
to controls and not the people. 


Mr. 
the profits 
neglected to say how much of the 


Reuther in talking about 
earned by industry 
48 billions was paid out in divi- 
dends. The more you tax profits, 
the less dividends are paid, and 
this means a cut in income to a 
great many little people. He neg- 
lected to, say what it would cost 
the if 
were tO guarantee to pay every 
holder of an E Bond the same 


taxpayer the government 


* 
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amount of buying power wh 
they fell due as when they we 
bought. Isn’t it wonderful he 


organized Jabor talks about ove 
time but never any thought | 
paying the man who can produ 


more in the same length | 
time? ee wwe 
The present price and was 


control law is a farce so far ; 
the great mass of white coll: 
workers are concerned, and the 
wasn’t a single statement mac 
on last week’s program that prove 
otherwise or gave any encourag 
ment to those consumers caugl 
in the squeeze of high prices an 
none-too-high wages. For instane 
federal employees have had n 
wage increases since long befos 
1950. 


to pay higher taxes so they to 


January, Is labor willin 
can have a 10% increase, whic 
then (would) ther 
several increases behind organize 
labor? — Mitprep M. 
Englewood, Colorado. 


even leave 


LuNDIA 


END PARITY 


Price rises cannot be stopped 


inless we finally learn to realize 


hat a national emergency 

mpersedes any existing law when- 
iver necessary. Thus, farm parity 
ntice laws should have become in- 
iffective . at the declaration 
if this emergency . . . The gap 
3etween what the farmer gets and 
Fhat the ultimate consumer pays 
aust be bridged by compensatory 


ederal payments to the farmer.— 


‘ALPH Gross, Buffalo, New York. 


HE FIXED INCOME DILEMMA 


that 
ngle was not presented, namely, 


Tt seems one important 


‘the vital interest of the vast un- 


organized public who are . 
on fixed incomes or irregular in- 
comes, who belong to no union 
and have nothing to sell on which 
the price can be raised. —E. H. 
Tieton, Berkeley, California. 


Mr. Reuther wants to be sure 
that the unions’ pay is sufficient 
according to the cost of living .. . 
Mr. Newsom wants the public to 
protect (the farmer) by supporting 
parity so he will get his fair share. 
They do not seem to understand 
(that) price rises hurt the people 
on fixed incomes.—JAMEs M. KIN- 
NEY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“TOWN MEETING” ON TOUR 


Many of our broadcasts this spring and summer will originate 


in different cities throughout the United States. 
tions serve as the hosts for tour broadcasts. 


Local organiza- 
For further informa- 


tion, write to Town Hall, New York 18, N.Y. 


“GOOD EVENING, NEIGHBORS” 


The 80-page book, reviewing fifteen years of “America’s 
| Town Meeting” is still available. For, your copy, send $1.00 to 
| Town Hall, New York 18, N. Y. 


Perhaps this broadcast is of vital interest to a club or organiza- 
tion, in which you are interested. Bulk orders can be filled at a 


| very reasonable cost. Write: 


America’s Town Meeting of the Air ; 
123 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


LL 


sf Tees Meeting Bullets 


ISSUES NOW IN STOCK 


Order by number from the list below while they last— 


VOLUME 16 29. Are We Expecting Too Muc 


16. Is Party Politics Threatening of Our Schools? ; 
on Sle Par 30. What Should Be Our Polic 


17. Should We Rearm Germany in Asia Now? 
and Japan? 31. Who Should Be Responsib! 


18. Will the Defense of Formosa for Education on Television 
Help Check Communism in 32. How Should We Meet th 
Asia? Crisis in Korea? 

19. Hew Should We Deal with 33. How Should the Free Nation 
Deal* with Present Aggre: 
sion? 

34, What Does This Crisis De 
mand of Each of Us? 

35. Can Air Power Defeat Mas 


American Communists and 
Front Organizations? 

20. For National Security and 
Prosperity — Public Versus 
Private Power? 


21. How Can the American Citi- Manpower? 
zen Best Insure the Defeat of 3°: Do We Need the Old-Tim 
Communism ? Religion? 


37. Can the United Nations Mee 


22. Is Total Mobilization a Threat 
the Challenge of the Presen 


to Democracy ? 


23. Alaska’s Role in National De- Crisis? 

fense. 38. How Can the Non-Communis 
24. What Are the Real Issues in Nations Unite To Fight Ag 

Our Fight Against Com- gression? 

munism ? 39. What Should Be Woman’ 
25. How Should We Combat Role in the World Today? 


40. Should 18-Year-Olds B 


Russian Propaganda and Dis- 
Drafted for Military Servic 


tortion Abroad? 


26. How Should the United Na- and Training? 
tions Deal with Future Ag- 41. How Can Modern Man Fine 
gression? Faith? 
27. Is Youth Forgetting Religion? 42. Is Television an Asset or Lia 
28. What Should the Small In- bility to Education? 
vestor Do About Government 43. How Can We Stop. Rising 
Bonds and the Stock Market? Prices ? 


Order single copies at 15¢ each from TOWN HALL, Inc. 
Town Hall, New York 18, N.Y. 


Twenty-six Consecutive Issues of Town ( 26 Weeks for Only 


Meeting Bulletin Will Be Sent at This $3.00 a 


Special Low Subscription Rate:.............. Single Copies 15¢ 
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